CHAPTER  VII
THE DISTRIBUTION OF MILK
INTRODUCTORY
THE distribution of milk, which is equally as important as the methods used
in its actual production, varies according to circumstances. In rural areas
and in districts in which farms are situated near populous centres, the pro-
ducer either delivers direct to the consumer at least once daily, or
takes or sends the product to some distributor in the vicinity, who in turn
distributes immediately to his customers. In such cases there is little
delay between production and consumption. Where milk is delivered with
reasonable care to the customer in the above manner, there is a very slender
chance of further contamination of the product after it leaves the place of
production unless the unsold milk, which may be distributed later in the same
day or on the following morning, is stored under unsatisfactory conditions.
All producers are not placed so fortunately as to be able to deliver their
milk direct to the customers nor may they wish to do so. It is estimated that
over half the producers in the country sell their milk in bulk to retail distri-
butors and wholesale dairies supplying the large centres of population.
Thus, the producer may send his product to a neighbouring collecting station
owned by a large retail firm of distributors or by a Co-operative Society ; or
he may deliver it to some dairyman or large wholesale or retail dairy firm in
an adjoining town.
It will be found that, on the whole, the dairies and collecting stations of
the large firms are quite up-to-date, and that such firms are making every
effort to supply the public with an article which is free from contamination.
The contamination of milk supplies during distribution is almost entirely due
to the failure of small dairymen or producers acting as distributors to recog-
nise their important responsibilities.
Before dealing with the question of transport, it is necessary to consider
at which point the milk is actually handed over by the producer to the
purchaser. In the first instance the producer sells the milk to the Milk
Marketing Board, and their contract states that the sale of milk to the
Board takes place at the place of delivery and not at the point at which it is
collected. This also applies when a retail dairyman collects the milk in his
own vehicles at the point of production. In this case he acts as the haulier for
the Board, and delivery takes place at his dairy. In some contracts, it may be
stated that the milk passes into the Board's possession at some specified
collecting point. The Milk (Special Designations) Act, 1949, Section 5 (4),
maintains this place of sale which is to be taken as the point of final delivery.
TRANSPORT
The transport of milk to the many large towns in this country from the
/ districts in which it is produced presents an enormous problem. Millions of
gallons are carried annually by the various railway companies, while carriage
of milk by road in large tank wagons is rapidly increasing. Milk, after pro-
duction, is placed either in 10-, 12- or 17-gallon churns, the advantages of
the io~ or is-gallon size having already been detailed, in which it is delivered
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